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Bob Scott tics been involved with planning issues m Jackson 
Hole during the past nine years. Prior to moving here, he was a 
professional planner in San Si ego. 

Host of the interview is about work on the new plan to date 
The tape recorder malfunctioned during the first five minutes of the 
55 minute interview. Host of this missing part of the transcript was 
about staffing problems m the planning offices of the county and 
town, as they pertain to the planning problems that mirred the new 
plan s progress. 

The rest of the interview falls into the broad topic 


categories of: 

— the planning style of the first consultant. 

Lane A'endig page 

— why A'endig was hired page 

— the assumptions and marching orders that influenced 

what A'endig returned to the community page 

— consultant's work divides community page 

— the unnecessary complexity of planner 's work page 

— the divisive impact of making much of the 

plan retroactive page 

— a quick impression of where the plan is 

right now page 
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(Bob Scott)' One aspect of the staffing crisis that has plagued this 
new plan from the beginning was a serious mistake m the selection 
of the original consultant. They picked a very extreme consultant. 
Twelve to fifteen years ago. Lane Kendig was the wunderkid. He came 
out with performance standards which, in fact, are common. They've 
been around forever. A height limit, a setback from a property line, 
those are performance standards; those have been around forever. 

What Mr. Kendig got into the idea of, was to take that to an extreme 
where the whole definition of your regulatory zoning implementation 
was all performance standards. There was no discretion whatsoever. 

You can get out there and design whole communities and have all 
these types, or what he calls options. He likes to call it flexible 
and it would be flexible if you were starting out with a new town, a 
suburb of Chicago that's eating up cornfields, where there are no 
constraints, (where) there is nothing to worry about except 
developing this wonderful new town with perfect streets and new 
houses. 



During all these years, he just kept doing that and working on all 
these formulas. All this interaction, all these formulas... it gets 
to the point where really it's just a huge spreadsheet. Suddenly, 
you get to a point where supposedly the regulations say; Tell me 
what you want and I'll give you the performance standards that get 
you there. 

I personally think that Kendig's modeling does not work when you 
have a situation that has some serious skewing to some of the normal 
components of community development, In a normal community, you 
would have x-number of population — this goes for whether you're 
talking 20,000, 50,000, 400,000 — you take a normal community; all 
the people who live there work there, and all the people who work 
there live there. And that's pretty much it. There's not a whole lot 
of outside influence 

You take somewhere like this where you've got your base residential 
population of about 15,000 (on a peak summer day, there's an 
additional 30,000) in that community. And you tell me what's going 
to happen if you just zone land commercially: who, for instance, 
that commercial is going to serve. All these things that normally 
you can plug in get all distorted And totally distorted. 

And the other thing that Kendig has — this is the fundamental part 
of his deal — that digresses dramatically from what is called the 
traditional, or Euclidian, form of zoning where you pick out your 
use types and create zones. Your most fundamental split is 
residential and commercial; then you can get into all kinds of 
residential and all kinds of commercial. Mixed zones and stuff. But 
Kendig's fundamental philosophy, his very first thing on the table - 
- and I have a quote from July of 1991, when he was first coming out 
here, and we were having issues papers meetings at the high school. 
And he did that little slide show in the high school auditorium on 
one of his first public visits out here, and he said, "It doesn't 
matter what the land use is, it's just how you put. it. on the 
ground." 

And this is where landscaping is jiust a huge part of his thing. You 
screen everything. So this is a second thing. I talked about this 
distortion in the economies that drive places. Another huge 
distortion that I don't believe Mr Kendig truly recognized is 
climate-wise you don't do just like you do in Princeton, New Jersey 
where everything grows. 

(Interviewer); When you look at Mr Kendig, would he be, so to 
speak, right out there? 

(Bob Scott): He is it. He defined it. He took it out to this 
extreme. And as far as I know, he's the only one that’s trying to 
work with it. You've got to remember that everybody works with 
performance zoning; he's carved a njche that's he trying to keep 

(Interviewer): Why then historically did this community hire Kendig 
when it can be said that we weren't a ready-made consumer for this 



kind of planning? We're not uncomfortable with our back and forth 
style of planning. Why did we hire Kendig? 

Bob Scott): Nobody knew. This is what I mean. We had no professional 

staff All we had was _, who was honestly out to lunch at that 

point. Teresa (de Groh) came in and said she thought he was nice 
because she had done some work for him 

I want you to understand that I have a lot of admiration for Kendig 
He's very intelligent, he's clever, he's sincere. I think he 
honestly believes in his product, maybe too much so, in terms of his 
pride of authorship and his defensiveness about being questioned on 
any of it He's done work in newer communities where it's probably a 
bonafide approach. And my point is that, therefore, someone like 
Teresa thought he was fine. But Teresa is not a planner. Her 
education wasn't even in that ballpark. 

(Interviewer): I often felt at the beginning a sub-current among the 
planners and officials that we were tired, as a community, of having 
to grapple with an existing plan that lacked definition in terms of 
whether to approve projects or not And I remember specifically 
(Town Councilman) Mike Gireau often making the point, as a basis for 
hiring Kendig, that we were finally going to get a rulebook that 
would protect the developer as much as the community from a system 
that was capricious 

(Bob Scott): That was part, of Kendig's selling point. You're right 
In his first drafts there was no review. It was just like going down 
to the building inspector with your plans, and he checks them to 
make sure they're technically OK. You don't go asking him, do you 
like the design Do you like my color selection? He doesn't care 
He's just checking off these things. 

(Interviewer): There was no discretionary authority in the first 
draft? I thought that back in the procedures section, there were a 
couple of discretionary options. The limited review parts of 
conditional use permits 9 

(Bob Scott): But the limited review was a checklist, It was not 
discretionary. The CUP never evolved; he didn't like that, by the 
way And back in the procedures and administration part, except for 
a character district amendment, or zoning change, there wasn't any 
discretion 

This is what I mean, Ben, he was out on this extreme which if you 
believe that an individual can pre-plan and think of all the 
possibilities and avoid all the unintended consequences, then it 
sounds great. I'm sure that when he was interviewing that this was 
one of his selling points. A lot of the stuff that Kendig 
passionately believes in is great, and I will never know for certain 
whether or not we could have modified his initial submissions to us 
because he just wouldn't discuss it. 



(Interviewer)' Without invading the privacy of those contract 
discussions, were there other features that made him stand out head 
and shoulders over the competition 

(Bob Scott) 1 Remember that this was elected officials only and 
staff. The planning commission was not a part of this at all. 

(Interviewer): Moving ahead to the public process part of the new 
plan, this was something that Kendig really emphasized He had a 
really carefully organized public participation component, involving 
issues papers and roundtable or forum discussions. And it looked 
very good. Public participation was a large part of it. But it 
seemed later that everybody was angry at him because he didn't seem 
to be listening. 

(Bob Scott); That's right. I think it was all just... And the issues 
papers, if you recall were: Well, do you like wildlife? Well, we 
didn't have a whole lot of people who said no. Do you want to see 
this place turn into 100,000 people and be overrun? Well, no 

All of these general things. It felt like we had this wonderful 
unanimity and consensus. But what wasn’t put on the table was: What 
do you expect to get cut of stuff like that? It's like mom and apple 
pie. So, therefore, the consultant goes: Well, I'm supported. And 
then he comes back and slaps this thing down on the table that most 
people didn't expect. The consultant's direction or intention wasn't 
grasped until he threw the maps down. Some of us had already started 
panicking when we saw his regs in November. 

(Interviewer): The infamous peach farm or hog farm... 

(Bob Scott); Well, yeh... Little stuff like that, which was a tip 
off. To give him credit, maybe stuff like that would have been 
worked out over time. Remember, though, that everything was on a 
schedule that was to be worked out by a year ago By May or June of 
a year ago. So when the regs came out in November, he thought that 
he was definitely on the right track because he and Teresa — by 
now, John Bradley (former director of the county planning office) is 
out of the picture. Bob Horne (director of the town planning office) 
hadn't joined on because he didn't agree we needed an outside 
consultant; he was pouting.,. We found out later that Teresa and the 
consultant had been on the phone for September, October and 
November, and Kendig thought he was working with the community and 
getting the OK, when it was just Teresa. That was an interesting 
component of the whole thing. That's why he was so shocked when 
there came a backlash. 

The other thing I want to say, Ben, is that I don't know any 
specifics on this but. it's been picked up and suspected: I think 
that Kendig was given a very tall order in the euphoria of those 
elections in the sense that Sandy and Dail and Steve (the three 
county commissioners between 1990 and 1992) and some of the others 
had that we'd been given a mandate to really turn this place around. 
And I personally beleive — I heard this from someone I won't name 



in the town who sat in on some of those meetings — that he was told 
to get radical. 

(Interviewer); There's no question about it, That was one of the 
unfortunate things. I think that from early on — I don't know how 
or why this idea was distributed or disseminated — it was as though 
he were in the pocket of the conservationists, the "door-closers” or 
whatever you want to call them... 

(Bob Scott); Well, he was really only in the pocket of enough of the 
elected officials who had a vision that was pretty much. Sandy 
Shuptrine is interesting because she's a visionary, but when it 
comes down to a project that's in front of her, she can't say no 
She constantly flabbergasts me. She wants to see all these marvelous 
things happening but when it comes down to the hard stuff, she’s not 
that great. And so all I'm trying to say is that Kendig had been 
given marching orders 

(Interviewer): I remember one night at the Wort after one of those 
meetings when you and several others and I would go to the bar. We d 
had several drinks, and he (Kendig) turned to me and said with 
something of a grin on his face, you're going to be very pleasantly 
surprised, as though he couldn’t restrain from sharing with me that 
from my point of view we were... like this. 

I remember clearly a little while later when the maps went up at 
Snow King and it was as though the walls were painted green (a 
reference to the very large areas to be protected as natural areas). 
And then CAG (the Citizens Advisory Group, a conservative citiznes 
group) came in being right after that... 

(Bob Scott); This is all fine except that the elected officials 
unfortunately didn’t know what the details of this new plan would 
actually look like. Once this backlash happened, that was when you 
had this profound chaos and confusion begin. That point in February 
(when the maps were released) demonstrated that this was going to be 
radical. Some of us who were grabbing for the regs to see what this 
quy was going to do, some of us with planning experience were 
already going, "ahh,.." And also just the complexity, the style of 
these regs, they were just like... you needed lawyers... all the 
blind cross-references. And there were 49 different places in the 
regs where you stumbled on, oh, still another little landscaping 
performance standard if you choose option B of branch Y of this 
thing. And it was like, oh, my god. And so the start of this chaos 
came when you had this differentiation between those who knew what 
they were talking about and those who didn't but wanted to believe 
that Kendig was doing the right thing. 

(Interviewer): That was a conversation between us 

(Bob Scott): And there crept in another angle. It wasn't just the 
good guys and the bad guys, the pro- and the anti-planners, the 
libertarians versus the liberals. There was this whole other element 
that came in where people who were probably pro-planning, but they 



were having tremendous difficulty with this unnecessarily complex 
style of planning, this style of regulation. The fact that you 
couldn't talk about this with anyone.I remember Sandy Shuptrine 
coming unglued with me, "I thought you were pro-planning." I said 
Sandy, I am. And so Bill Resor and I started right away into that 
thing of being labeled traitors because we were, quote, criticizing, 
unquote the plan. If you were criticizing the plan, that must mean 
you were tagging yourself, or something like that. 

And all this time, remember, the consultant wasn't here. He wasn't 
available. And when we fell off that completion in May or June, we 
also lost Kendig because he had commited to Houston and Hong Kong. 

He was doing all this other stuff. That was where the officials 
started getting desperate, when the planning commissions started to 
digging this thing, messing with it. We didn't just slam dunk it, 
saying this is wonderful. We actually got into yelling matches with 
Kendig 

(Interviewer): Informally, I've wondered if you had to say he was 
released, rather than that he had run out of time.., was it a 
combination of the two? 

(Bob Scott): No one ever really released him. No one ever wanted to 
do that. There's still sort of an intuitive sense that we can't 
stand alone on this; we've got to have a onsultant. Otherwise, we'll 
be at the mercy of these weird planning commissioners and the staff, 
which is all we have, but we know they're kind of weird, too. Some 
of those poor guys, I'm talking elected officials, they didn’t know 
who to listen to. From their point of view... if I can try to 
imagine myself without any planning experience or any planning 
knowledge, being in that position, I would have been going nuts, 
just like they were. They couldn't understand it. What’s going 
wrong, why can't we finish it? Why can't we control our planning 
commissions, why are they getting into this? Why are what we thought 
are our best pro-planning commissioners making a hodge-podge out of 
this whole thing? Bringing this chaos in. Questioning this 
consultant 

Here again, the consultant himself was not here very much of the 
time. He thought it was going to be a slam dunk. He did all this 
stuff up front. He presented his product, and it was scheduled to be 
adopted. From what I've heard, that's how Kendig operates, He 
doesn't get into really selling it to people because you cannot 
explain Kendig's style of planning to the average person. 

That was the thing that made me the most angry... when Westbrook 
(Jackson town mayor) or some of these guys who were just freaking 
out about the planning commissions taking this time — remember the 
word, simplify — and they were buying off on this idea that 
planning is not simple, we’re not obligated to come up with a plan 
that the average person can understand. And I'm going, bullshit. You 
can do that. Most communities do have understandable regulations. 



(Interviewer): Everything you've said until then has been reassuring 
because we're tracking like this. But that last comment, I've been 
surprised. I've always thought a modern era plan would be difficult 
at least.. . 

(Bob Scott); You've got to remember my context when I say that, I'm 
saying that in a range of complexity that maybe the bottom, or 
simple end, of it might still seem obtuse to most people... but you 
could get into it if you happen to be interested. 

(Interviewer): ... if you're a developer, for instance . 

(Bob Scott): Yeh, it wouldn't take long to figure out what was 
needed. Kendig's, it was flat out impossible to just get a general 
sense of what you could do, All you could do was take your character 
district and try out literally every one of those development 
options. Because there was nothing inherent in there that could tell 
you what you could do. You had to apply it to your property... and 
you had to try the equestrian option: let's see how that works out 
economically. You had to try the planned option; you had to try the 
countryside option; you had to try the,.. do you remember how many 
options you had? Then, within those options, you started crawling 
down that pigeonhole, and it would start branching 

People like Mike Potter and those guys were just going nuts They 
would have accepted it if they had to, and it would have cost people 
a lot more to do anything, even simple things. See, that was another 
thing. The whole thing of Kendig's plan was oriented towards the 
large project. There was very little care or consideration given to 
the little thing that isn't going to have a big impact on the future 
of this valley. The little thing still had to go through these 
machinations that were just incredible. 

(Interviewer): Kendig's plan was very radical with its provisions 
that 87 percent of a large site be left open if the developer wanted 
a higher density of development. CAG and other opponents were more 
than happy to use the complexity of it as a stick to beat away at 
the credibility of the overall plan without discussing the content, 
or radicalism, of the plan... 

(Bob Scott): You're saying: Do you feel that barring the discussion 
about whether or not it was unnecessarily complex, putting that 
aside, you're asking do you think the general,. 

(Interviewer): That's right... had he missed the general pulse of 
the community? 

(Bob Scott); Yes, I think he missed the pulse of enough of the 
community, Especially disturbing to me was that, we were losing so 
many of the people who were definitely pro-planning, who had a very 
mild expectation for the land they owned 

(Interviewer): .,. very good point. 



(Bob Scott): They were being aced out of it. They were being told no 
way, and so we were losing people who had been classic Alliance 
members. And stuff like that, because it was so radical that no one 
could do anything. This, in my opinion, was an unintended 
consequence of the elected officials' direction to Kendig, But 
neither Kendig nor the staff had any sympathy with this; they didn't 
this, They thought this was just tough. But politically when you 
started to show the elected officials what this was going to do to 
so-and-so.., Was this what you meant when you told Kendig to get 
radical,.. Well, no. Do you realize they're joining CAG and they 
used to be with the Alliance? That sort of thing. So I'm saying in 
one way that he possibly went overboard on what he was possibly told 
by the elected officials 

But then he (Kendig) was extremely defensive about that, I believe 
in that part he could have changed numbers. He could have reduced 
the severity of it without necessarily having to reduce some of the 
concepts. 

(Interviewer): Well, that's a good answer because that separates the 
complexity component from the radicalism of it. Still, even if you 
did that, you'd be left with all the complexity... 

(Bob Scott): That's one issue. The other issue you were getting at 
was was the plan awfully tough. Was it unusually tough for this kind 
of place? Was that normal? Did the elected officials think that that 
was what it was going to be? And I think that on the whole there was 
radicalism... more than just saying no development, there was 
radicalism in the point of — it was another one that lost a lot of 
the community when they realized it — the total retroactive nature 
of this. It would feed back and apply to all the parts of the county 
that had been developed. Remember the big battles over the 
neighborhood conservation districts? 

He was going to put all of these new zones on everything that, had 
one of the character districts on it. And actually in the first 
draft, there was talk that people would have been required to put 
the number of plant units at a house that had been there forever, 
unless it was shown that it had been done. I mean, it was extremely 
radical in that sense. 

(Interviewer): I remember the realtors in particular went through 
the roof then 

(Bob Scott): That's right, And certainly vacant lots... they had 
covenants set, they were formed and sold on the basis of one thing. 
And the new regs would come in and it'd be a whole new ball game 

(Interviewer): I know this is stupid of me not to recall this, but I 
can't remember the mechanism. But why, or how, would the first draft 
have been retrospective. Would it have been the performance 
standards... 

(Bob Scott): Everything was getting a new zone. 



(Interviewer): Except the NC (neighborhood conservation, which would 
allow the older subdivisions to continue developing under existing 
covenants and the regulations that applied at the time those 
subdivisions had been platted) 

(Bob Scott)' We made the NC (what it eventually became, which was an 
application that ran over the top of most developed areas). Well, 
see, he (kendig) created the neighborhood conservation zone. It was 
mainly in Jackson. It was in response to these neighborhood meetings 
(of 6 to 18 months before the new planning process began), and all 
the renters would come to the meetings that were renting these 
places owned by absentee owners who weren't at the meetings. All the 
renters would come and say we want to keep this neighborhood as it 
is. They were living in these little log cabins and all the 
wonderful stuff that's been great about downtown Jackson. Of course, 
all the owners were writing letters and saying, you're going to take 
away the MR-4 zoning. 

It (Kendig's neighborhood conservation district) was one of the ones 
that made me angry, anyways, because it was for the preservation and 
redevelopment-enhancement of existing neighborhood. There was a 
great deal of stress when you read the regs. Anytime you touched 
anything, you were going to be forced to redevelop it. Any 
remodeling, any touching of anything... Kendig had been told we 
weren’t going to have any amortization or sunset clauses on things. 
He wanted at first that everything would be in conformance in ten 
years or five years or something, That was why you definitely wanted 
to put everything under a new zone 

What cracked me up was that all these wonderful character 
experiences, the cute little cabins on a lot, would be forced to 
redevelop into apartments. The whole context of the neighborhood 
conservation was really driven more toward redevelopment; he called 
it enhancing existing neighborhoods 

(Interviewer): This is so interesting to talk about it now at this 
remove because it’s like an extraordinary, strange novel like one of 
those exotic fowl you can find at Albertson's.,. I have to take off 
in a minute. Let me jump, if I may, into the so-called question of 
the moment: as we look at the work on the plan in light of a very 
forceful time line, what's good about the plan, and where are it's 
greatest weaknesses? 

(Bob Scott): It's come a long ways in terms of simplicity. Some of 
this simplicity is throwing away things that we never asked for. We 
didn't wouldn't you (Kendig) to meddle into this or that, We had an 
ultimate space problem. We were losing our ranching and open space, 
see, my comparison was, couldn’t we have changed the old plan and 
gotten the job done. And what's happened is that this new plan has 
come a lot closer to just changing, upgrading the old plan. 

(a phone call interrupts).. 



I think the largest thing that’s missed is that we have accomplished 
a serious, a major downzoning, compared to what was possible (under 
the existing plan) because it won’t all be done in ways that get the 
nine multiplier. So in a way you could say that all the thrashing 
around has led to a compromise; some of these people could even 
argue that it’s good to go way out into left field because then when 
you come back, people go, "Phew.. " Whereas if you tried to go to 
where we are now from the old plan, that would have seemed hugely 
radical, and maybe you couldn’t, have made it that far 




